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f MQWIE Louisiana Returning Board trial has resulted in the 
i tion of Anders« vith a recommendation to merey. t} 
having been out only forty minutes; the convietion \ obt 
tirelv on the Mount Vernon parish returt He has moved for 

he ground that one of the two colored juror a 


trial on 1 

















and that therefor the t ] took plac before eleven jm 
also that one of the jUTOrS had, a few davs before the v1 
pressed his belief in the prisoner’s guilt rhe result ( 
make Wells’s conviction certain, and appears to have thro 
‘Visit tate ben at Washington into a state cof ce 

ble excitement Mess! Sherman, Stanlev Matthew ( 
Eugene Hale, and Harry White have united ina letter to An 
expressing thel belief in bi mecence, and in the falseho 
malice of his perseeutors, and their hope that “ the sense of 
and love ef peace of the people of Louisiana will protect h 
Sherman during the trial, we believe, wrote to him to th 
and is now loudly denouncing the court, the ju mad the yr 
Louisiana and the whole South to the newspaper r $ 
defence put forward for the prisoner by his Northern friends 
the jury was packed to conviet; that the judge who tried tl 
is a defaulter to the United States Government to the ex 
$600,000; and that anvhow Anderson’s effenee, it l, is 
and ought to have been covered ly President Hav s's vine 
etting up the Nicholls government. 

t s 

' 

The unseemliness of Mr. Sherman’s course i Cabinet 
in denouncing a State court during the progress ot 
writing svmpathizing letters to the prisoner, is, of course, ay 
to everybody. But itis the natural and inevitable 

diseretion a United States Senator in a r down t 
iloeal ¢ ection thre rt ult of wl h was vers celv te ( 
1asa judge in Congress, and in point of fact did eve 
Neither he nor Messrs. Garfield and Hale had anv b 
turn * visiting statesmen,” or to form part of any part 
pointed to superintend a Presidential election in a distant 

( con isSlon appointed wy General Grant »>rOoT ba 

ne the count ought to have be 1 composed of 1 r « 
tan of both parties, and not ef the active, expectant t 
one of the candidates Therefore the s eping cert ( 
racter which the “statesmen ” gave the Returni 1} 1 
Win popular confidence for their performances, | 
‘statesmen ” the air of confederates in the eves of those 
lieved the Board guilty of fraud. Vor ail these reasons, and 
the new certificate will not now help Anderson; and it foll 
first one as a matter of course. We may add that the 
of Wells, Anderson, and their clerks as ecustom-house otic 
all that had oecurred, and in view of the fact that half tl 
the United States believed them knaves, was not only 
service reform,” but was just the thing to kee y popul 
in Louisiana, and provoke the legal attack on them wl 
proving successful. It is, perhaps, well for the cause of 1 
however, that these little compromise mea 3, of whieh t 
sident seems so fond, should not su dad. Tle lveth 
his reform “ thercugh, radical, and let ' 

As to the character of Judge W ; Te d 
Anderson trial, it s aliiicult, with t l ins ais 
pronounce any deiinite opinion on t charat detal 

nst him. He is a native of Massachusetts, and the ea 
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[=7:$ Leen of enormous benefit, owing t 
( =| O.000 out of S1.726,000,000 whieh, accord 
( e held in this eountry, and nineteen 
trust companies, and pt 
( e | three vears of financial d 
hee om t terrible depreciation which has overtak 
eve ( ‘ f prope lle further shows how the perp 
trittion e pendin er fraud willinerease our present burden of 
interest Will, by robbing us of our gold and deluging us with 
fore er, put it out of our power to reach bi-metallism in tu 
( | ent iv, by coneert with foreign nations. The lette: 
( Ltol circulated among those of the silver-men who are stl 
in ¢ partial posse n of their reason. 

t Hill's speech was “ ringing,” and, while eulogizing silver, 
pre ed to make it a legal tender only for amounts under S100, 
lie « ounced the Bland Bill in strong terms, deelaring it “the 
pickpocket bill of American legislation.” He was also very severe 

pon those who hold that beeause we were glad to borrow money 
during the war at y cents on the doilar, we are now entitled, in 
spite of our bargain, to p the bonds off in depreciated curreney, 
ho matter in whose hands we tind them, er what the holder may 
have paid for ¢ Sol of the remarks whieh the friends of 
honest courses have to make on this subject have the simplicity of 


the exhortation of a prison ehaplain to a band of recently-arrived 


conviet Mr. Hill's peroration is worth quoting and remembering, 
especially by the constitueney which sent Butler up to Washington : 
Phere is but one patriotie course for Congress to pursue - 

eall buck the people an honest renewed recognition of the obli 
ratio fF contract; teach the present generation, teach all gene- 
al fide to truth aud law was the best religion, the 
Wi Manship, and the truest patriotism.” 

Mr. Conkling has not spoken on the Silver Bill, and it is now said 
that he is going to reserve himself for the debate after the veto. 


The probability is, however, that he is so absorbed in studying “ the 


mechanism of government,” asthe 7ribune says, that he has notime 


He and others like him enjoy the 
<o much that the kind of cloth produced has no 


for the products of government. 
working of the loom 
interest for them. 
there 


will only intimate to ee 


There are sinister rumors from Washington that 
sustaining the President's veto, if he 


ain sen 


need be no dittieulty in 
ators that he needs their votes on 


the usual terms; which reminds one of a duel that oceurred in 
the other day, where, after the first fire, one of the 
‘red to * settle” for 8275, and not a cent The 
retting into the condition of the Pre 
Who, in their later days, would 


kind. 


Californii 


combatants ot less. 


Senate, in facet, seems 


torian guards or the Jani 


never fight without largesses At present Senators 


require offices before they will consent to legislate; as the years roll 


on they will probably take their compensation in produce, or ne- 


gotiable securities, or plain money. 


Ii would be nearly correct to say that Congress has during the 
eek not advaneed the public business a single step. Everything 
vaiis on the passage of the Bland Bill in the Senate, and the 
debate has still no visible end. Mr. Blaine delivered himself 
oo Thursday, and has since learned, what he might have known 
lefore, that the ecompremiser with his plumper though still 
cight dollar excites the rage of the silver-men even more 

than the out-and-out © geldite.” The Cincinnati Commercial ealls 
h the meanest and most foolish and insolent proposition that 
has ¢ fore the American people.” The speech was a wasted 
effort,” pt as a test of character. Besides Senator Hill, of 
( }) Senator Kernan, of New York, took 
his stand the f the national honor, on Wednesday week, on 
whic! Chn ney introduced a well-meaning sub- 
stitute for the } i Bil, previding an awkward modus virendi for 
the two , 7 the standard, and the Senate chaplain 
mide his contril »the diseussion by reminding the Almighty 
in his praver that tho silver and the gold are Thine, and the 


. 
N 
1 


ation. 


} 


eattle upon a thousand hills”’—an argument which has an equal 

ron the duties en hides. On Tuesday the Senate passed a 
ie promises to lead to enlarged or wholly new accoemmoda- 

i ie N onal J l and a bill 1 ti hase of the 
Freed Bank Building, by whieh depositers will be gainers 
i Lio rejected’ a Southern war-claim by a non-partisan 
vote, and has refused to amend the Military Academy Appropria- 


tion Bill by cutt lieutenants employed 


ing off the extra pay of first 


istment ” is still the preoccupation of the Virginia Legis- 
lature, nor does an agreement between both houses, or between 
them and the the 
House is considering with favor a gross repudiation measure, the 
Senate has passed a milder ene, which provides for the i of 
8, payable in thirty-four 


pubiie creditor, seem highly probable. While 


ue 
new four per cent. bonds dated July 1, 157 


vears, but redeemable after ten, and with semi-annual coupons re- 


ceivable for mest State dues and taxes unless in time of war cr 
rebellion. For these the holders of various classes of consolidated 
bonds, having already tax-receivable coupons at a higher rate of 


interest, may (which means must) exchange the latter; and when 
this exchange amounts to three-fourths of the consolidated debt, 
the so-called ** peeler ” bonds may be likewise exchanged for their 
face, and other unfunded bonds and stock for two-thirds their free. 
This is regarded by Virginians who desire the State to fulfil its obli- 
gations as a respectable and honorable proposition, and as, at all 
events, a pledge that the more unblushing designs of the Mouse 
must fail to receive the Senate’s approval. They lay great stress 
on the tax-receivable coupons, and apparently the holders of the 
non-eonsolidated debt may find in this a security which will com- 
pensate them for the docking they receive in principal or interest or 
both: but of course this security has no real basis. The admission of 
the right of the State to force its creditors to accept less than they 
were promised leaves their claims at the mercy of the first rase: lly 
legislature, Which may begin by taking away the reccivability of the 
coupons. That such contracts differ in kind from private contracts 
has been openly asserted in the Virginia House, which has been 
asked by one of its members to declare its opinion that the United 
States Constitutional prohibition against State legislation impair- 
ing the obligation of contracts applies “only to the case ef private 
contracts, ard not to the public debts of this Commonwealth.” 
General Taliaferro admitted that this interpretation was in aecord- 
ance with the contemporaneous views of Governor Randolph and 
Luther Martin, but opposed it as a long since judicially-branded 
heresy. - ee ae 

It cannot be said that the integrity of Virginia suffers as yet in 
comparison with that of South Carolina. In 1274 this st: 
raneed a settlement with its crediters under a consolidation aet 
which reduced the debt from about $16,000,000 to $6,600,000, 
This was not a wanton procedure, but rested upon the well-known 
fraudulent character of a large and indeterminable preportion of 
the bonds issued under the carpet-bag régime. Very likely the 
State profited as much as she was entitled to, especially at the ex- 
pense*of innocent holders; at all events there was supposed to be 
an end to all further question about the validity of the debt when 
onee the consolidation securities were issued. Now, however, the 
Bond Commission makes a long report to the Legislature, and 
though it ean find less than a thousand dellars’ worth of consoli- 
dated securities that have been issued otherwise than ‘in proper 
form,” it declares that only about $1,600,000 of them are absolutely 
good, While the rest are tainted. The explanation of the taint 
coes back to the doubtful cbaracter of some of the Londs exchanged 


tn ar 
we are 


for these securities—in other words, to the very oceasion and basis 
of the compromise made in 1874 with the State’s creditors. This 
is a very remarkable mode of impairing obligations, and one to 


Which there is no end or limit. 


Another concession of 50 per cent. 
creditor, leading to a fresh issue of consolidated bonds, 
will after a little interval call for ancther commission, another 
‘going behind the reeord,” and a third repudiation, and so on. 


by the 
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It is clear that the Virginian adjusters have something to learn a very slight indiscretion on either side may bring on 
from South Carolina; and so, let us add, have all compromising excitement was produced in England towards the el 
eredito th vst e Ru i ¢ cil ¢ 
: emoved I ral opposition to 

The eve of the s Which mo coneern Wall Street have d produced ot | 
been th Iver debate in the Senate, the war news and its effeet on ed tothe breaking of Mr. Gladstone's ¥ | 
t London money ma t, and the ditferenc hetween \ s. What had really happened R 
line railroads. The silver debate has not made any elearer th ithe Turkish 1 fe nen ees 
question whether the 412$-grain dollar will be restored as a full a nteen miles from the capital. so that d 
legal tender, and reports at the close of the week are as contlicting ghey were to have the city at their mer I] 
asever. In this city the prevailing opinion is, however, that there difference, as the Turks had no army to hold 
will be some providential intervention—exactly in what formno one — feat of Suleiman Pasha was virtually « 
scems capable of even guessing —to prevent such a consummation. — ejty: butit was ae companied by great reticence o 


Between the conflicting opinions gold has stood at 10JZalo2!. The , ” ‘risof th 


sian Government as to the terms 
agitation of the London market in consequence of the Russian ay jntimation from Prince Gortebakott to the I 
advance upon Constantinople made consols fluctuate between 95} — porersbu; r that the terms concerned nobods 
and 954, closing near the lowest price. According to the vote of hat was worse still was that pews e 
the £6,009,000 asked for by the Government for military and naval mad es lain that Turkey lad 
purposes, this extra credit is to take the form of an issue of Ex- 


chequer bills; they will relieve the London market, to the extent, 


to enter into a close allranee with Rus () 
of their issue, of an equal amount of surplus money which is now ordered to Constantinople “to protect the 
weighing down the discount rate in that market. U.S. bonds con- Gp istians.” and the Sultan was ask ; 


tinue to return heme from the European markets, and, large as is qanelles. which was at. first 


the amount that has already arrived, it has thus far proved insulli- | eae up the Russians would enter the ei 

cient to pay for our heavy exports, and some gold has been sent > py this time conceded. St. Petersbure d 

here; the amount started from London for New York during the contingeney has been provided to rthe Rh 

week was little, if any, less than $1,750,000. The trunk-line rail-  ceyerals commanding in the field, au 1 ® 
road managers have found it impossible to arrange so as to prevent up the army will eceupy the eity and ree: 


discrimination against New York on Western-bound freights. In with creat cordi lity. This tl 


Eastern-bound freight one or two large receivers of grain here have goons fk ly to be ereated before th 


ennr a on swhieh enable ¥y nonoliza tha hie a , A ‘ : 
special arrangements which enable them to monopolize the busi- | ang army will then be face to face, beth 


ree Panny sy lhhaot hau , Dp ROIL a g Yr ‘ l}ys . sla ha s . 
ness. Report says that they pay -0a22} ets. per 100 Ibs., while the | jpritation, and each with an enraged public at h 


the slightest misunderstanding o 


schedule rate is 40 cts. The merchants are becoming aroused, and 4, 
a lively ‘* war” is expected even before the reopening of naviga- 
tion. At the close of the week the gold value of the paper dollar 
was 80.9303; and the gold value of the 412$-grain silver dollar That Russia has acted with an apm 
would have been S0.9029, ter there is no question. The Empero 
= roe net oecupy Constantinople, except 

The Pope diced on Thursday last in his eighty-sixth year. We tocompel the Turks to submit. The T 
have made an attempt e'sewhere to fix his relations to the great = the invading army was still north of Ad 
political and ecclesiastical changes which occurred during his expected in Londen that it would come no 
reign. His death is of great importance as being likely to force that peace would be made at Adrianople. The G 


on the Cardinals the decision of the question whetber the Chureh ever, took a broader view of the matter, and 


shall now relegate herself to a purely spiritual role, and give reasonably, that the eutting off ds det of s 
} H - . ‘ . +raP 2 . . . ] - ’ e>saerlis yyrit ¢} . r } t ) YY 
up the hankering after a_ restoration of the temporal power virtually put the eapital at his m 


1 

! 
which has kept her in hot water ever since 12870; and the reach of it before he began to negotiate, so as to pr 
necessity for this decision will probably exert a powerful iniluence from organizing any fresh resistance behind 


on the Conclave. But the question is not nearly so important While, therefore, he received the envoys at Keza 


as it would have been even five years ago. Germany has been courtesy, and began talking peace with 
so successful in her war against the Ultramontanes that Bis- gently along with him on his mareh thward 


marek is said not to care what the Conclave does. The powerful rot to have the armistice coneladed until h 

effort made by the clericals to seize the Government in Franee, | Tehadallve, at the same time sending vi 

probably in preparation for this very juncture, has totally failed, to St. Petersburg of what he was doi 

and the party now in power is probably as indifferent as the Ger- interfered with. This is all, undoubtedly a 

mans. The same thing may be said of Austria and, though in a is what might have been expected and 

less degree, of Spain. In faet, the only Catholic Power which is | would have done under the circumstances Pine 

thought likely to wish to use the veto to which they are all entitled has brought on in London is little short of ludicrou 
1 . + ? +h, + R , ¢ +! 


is the little kingdom of Portugal. The only other question of in- have been expected that Russia, at the ¢1 ( 
terest is whether, now that the temporal power is gove, the Italian © whieh she has fost 100,Q00 men and disordered her fit 


eardinals will be willing to let a foreigner into the Chair of st. after having brought the Turk to knees, 
Peter, in recognition of the changed relation of the Pope to the conciliatory and as careful of all collateral 
world. It is not likely, however, that they will do so; the church the Contererce in Constantinople last year, and be 


organization is their work, and perhaps the most splendid monu- England into partnership on e¢ 
ment of Italian genius, greater even than the Roman Empire: and to es revision. 
they will probably be unwilling to have it earried through the pre- eliet in England that the fleet ean ow Russ ‘ 
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r standard ao sueeoss. It is in this that 
The silver 


brethren. 


spirit 


the silve 
ereatest danger now lies. movement ¢: 
exertions, The standard 


is not a question of taste, or philanthropy, or majorities. 


hhot be ile 


Tht 


suceesstul by your of value 
It is some- 
thing which neither legislation, nor heroism, nor patriotism can 
reach. There is, therefore, no use in your * bowing to the popular 
You might as well bow to the popular will about 
If * the people ” 
] 


rind 


will ” about it. 


the properties of the circle. could settle this ques- 


tion there never would have been any reason for opposing the 
silver movement, or any attempt to doctor the currency, for all that 
would be needed to justify any expedient and make it succeed 
If we 


be deluged with Freneh 


would be a popular majority in its favor. remonetize silver, 


we shall lose our stock of gold) and and 


German silver, no matter how pious we are; if we pay our bonds or 
interest in silver we shall lose our credit for a century, no matter what 
the people say or think. If we part with our gold, as Mr. Belmont 
showed in his excellent letter the other day, the 
the double standard by coneert with the European Powers, the only 


shall 


hope ot creatins 


feasible mode of doing it, will be destroyed, for we not have 
the means of resorting to it. 
Bland 


fanatics. 


Moreover, We must not suppose that by aecepting the 
Bill, and making the best of it, we shall satisfy the silver 
On the contrary, there is every reason for believing 
embolden them to try other experiments of the The 
silver movement began with rational bi-metallists ; it has been ever 


Same sort. 


since passing more and more into the hands of extreme men who 


are burdened with no financial theories whatever, and whose ulti- 
mate aim is repudiation and unlimited government money of some 
sort; and any sign of submission will give this class more and 


more strength and enterprise, and spread the poison of communism, 
already very rife, further through the ranks of the 
In addition to this, too, it will probably take a year 
demonstrate fully the folly of the measure. These tw 
years of alarm and uncertainty and commercial disaster, and before 
they are passed the timidity of capital will have 
luctance to embark in any new enterprise or to lend money will have 

, and we shall have to try the next experiment in the midst of 
a paralysis and confusion of which our present condition gives but a 
What wisdom calls for now is that we shall resist 


workingmen. 
to 


1} 
Oo Vears W ill De 


or two 


; ; 
nereased, the re- 


spreat 
slight idea. still, 
and to the utmost, at every stage. If the bill is passed over the 
President’s veto, or he should be captivated by any of the * com 
promises ” Mr. Blaine’s or Mr. Christiancy’s, 
every effort should be made to localize the folly by State legislation. 
The sane States, which contain the capital of the country and most 
of its manufacturing industry, such as New England, New York, a 
Pennsylvania, should legislate promptly, making gold exclusively the 
standard of value, and, if thought desirable, g 

tender at its bullion value in gold. This would meet the lunaties 
and criminals with the only argument which lunaties and c¢1 
understand—the argument of impossibility. It would sa 
ness of the country from a prodigious aggravation of the existing 


now offered, such as 


nd 


making silver a legal 
iminals 


ve the busi- 


disorder, and would cause a restoration of contidence, 
that dread of the wild-cat majorities in Congress 
fatal to all enterprise. 


by removing 


a | } . 
WHICh Is how so 


PIUS THE NINTH. 
7 death of Pius IX. has produced more sensation than that 
of any of his predecessors in modern times, thy 
to the length of his reign, which of itself gave him a cert 
pre-eminence over them, but mainly owing to the trials t 
Pius VII. 
a good deal more sympathy throughout Europe, and undoubte 
played the role of a martyr with more dignity and 
but then this sympathy was largely made up of hat 
poleon. 
known as ** Ultramontanes,” the sufferings of Pius 
out nething that 





hrough 
excited 


ily 


which the Papacy has passed under his rule. 


patience ; 
red of Na- 
Us sect 
IX. have ealled 


Ilis fulminations, 


Iico-Tehgl 


Outside the comparatively small yp. 


lseratl 


be ealled comn 


‘an 
gainst the “sub-Alpine monarch,” as he called Vietor Em- 
manuel, for despoiling him of the pat 


too, a 


Imonv of the Chureh, have 


ation. 


been deprived of all weight by the belief whieh 1 

widely ditfused among those who re ost ‘ | 
matters, that these fulminations were purely official: that 

the Pope esteemed Vietor Emmanuel; and that he 1 





through all the 


Stormy Ve 


first roused the enthusiasm of the It » Tail Ix4s 
place in his heart for the gallant king who had | 


soil of foreign rulers—who had, 
which he, in the first moment 


priest as he was, he might share. 


sol | = }) 


5 beral cause 


Whether his abandonment of the Inds 

absolute necessity of his position——whether, defended 
it was possible for anybody who was ¢ ‘} COMnservative 
help it; for it must be admitted that, legit tt 

uprising of that vear, and ripe for it as Europ 

for success of any kind did not exist in the Libs I" 
leaders of the movement in every country were mo 

spirators embittered by persecution, or speci 

had dreamed so much to have lost their sense 

In Italy, in Germany, and in France the situation 

the same. The popular movement was headed 


zealots, of Whom the military men took easy reckor 
they had recovered from their first) surp 

High-Priest professing to 
tions, and to speak with the voice of indisputable A 


i} It isn 


mized his mistake 


repre Sel) 


have cut a figure almost tarei 
that he 


manv reasons fot 


should have quickly reco 
believing that he never wholly « 
aspiration which led him into it, and that the boot gaotthe | 


cuns at Palestro and Custoz 


the smouldering tire of the earlier davs 

His prolonged and, considering everything, re rkabl bee 
ful efforts to strengthen the purely sp ] ot I 
look, now that the amazement they at tirst exeited is 
recognition on his part of the faet that the powe 
to leave him, and that as a purely spiritual chief he might mak: 
mands on the faith and obedience of believers wl 
led with responsibilities of a grossly Sy d eip 
could not decently put forward Phe Fre oO 
have rec ognized as a mere pre face to his tinal ove 
potentate. It left his rule a mere name: and the pres 
king at Florence was a sure sign that he was really o Vv to 
Rome, and that the union of Italy under one head s 
evitable but near. Mad as the performances of the \ ( ( 
cil seemed at the time, would anybody pass thi i t on 
them now that he did then? The authority cl 
Chureh and its earthly head then certainly appeared 
because its propositions were any more abstruse o Ne than 
many others already tirmly embedded in the body of Ri theology 
but because it was supposed that the Catholic mind w longer 
as receptive towards dogma as it onee was, and that the promulga- 
tion of fresh and startling truths would too severely faith 
of the faithful. It certainly seems now as if the Pope in this mat- 
ter had been wiser than his crities. The dissent and insubordina- 
tion which showed themselves immediate] er the Council, and 
Which then seemed so formidable, have almost faded out of sight. 
The Old-Catholic movement, from whieh so much was eX per ted, has 
come to nothing. When such leaders as Dr. Dollinger and Bishop 
Reinkens already old) men disap ir, 1 18 probable we shall 
never hear much more of their following. On the other hand, as 


far as the rest neerned, the infallibility procla 


of the Church 


mation has acted very much i successful quelling of a mu 


I 
tiny or an insubordinate army. It has broken in the clergy and 


the laity to a submission and discipline they have never known 
before. It has made resistance of any kind to Papal authority look 


be fore. 


Vel looked 


of the 


It has complete ly 


churches, 


more hopeless than it has « 


extirpated all the traditions national and con- 


verted the Papacy into a true spiritual Casarism, whose 1] iw-mak- 
r po 10 man disputes any longer 
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t l yn { hi ivhtened by Mat 
! de not on the Catholic ¢ ch on 
on 1 the " ural ane Visible, and sl K Dak 
i tl vorld which modern Science seet to offer 
h Memory would seem an encumbrance, Hope would 
e nothing to feed on, and Love itself become the seed of useless 
}) Po the ul they are a great ho the pretensio! how 
eXO t, of a institution which se to stand for and 
i 1 e connection between the visible wl it ble world 
i oul ee man immortality, are readily forgiven, even if 
I il loot applauded. They ure a host, too, Whose ranks will be 
( nd largely recruited as Jong read is won in bitterness 

vl nad in every human life * the sweet bells of morning 

to ring at noon. 
Phe Pop perhaps, therefore, more a man of his t than 
eemed to most of us ten vears ago, and vet he was the last and 
itest relic of the Middle Age We shall never again see a 
compound of the priest and king, or the strange spectacle which he, 
ood and gentle as he was, atlorded us of earthly battalions in the 
pay of Christ’s representative raking his enemies with repeating 
rifles, and sacking towns ad majorem Dei gloriam. Perugia and 
Monte Rotondo left ‘damned spots” on the Pope’s white hands 
Which all the waters of Jordan could not wash out, and yet they 

re but projectio into modern society of ideas which fifteen 
centuries of theological cultivation of morals had sanctioned. and 

lich to the whole Catholic world to-day have nothing strange o1 


ili 
iit 
i\ 

\ 


hem. Fifty vears hence they will seem as 


utroe ious as 


( burning, and our deseendants will be reading of the tempo- 
papacy as we now read of the Order of St. John or of the Knights 
Iplars. .The death of Vietor Emmanuel and of the Pope and the 
emberment of Turkey in the same year may be said to mark 
close of an era With them the Old Europe left by the 
ties of Tels has finally passed away, and a new Europe 
h new problems to solve and new forces at work. both social 


religious, has taken its place. 
1] the 


nuel tirst 


As we see it, those of us who 
Kurope of Is4e, in which both Pio Nono and Vietor 
red on thi 


appead scene, must acknowledge that the 


at. It hot 
‘arisen on the ruins of mediaval despotisms, but 
sha 


of the thirty vears have been very gre is only that 
} 


lat 


i of progr ve been sobered and disciplined by experi- 
Pho ho now long for better things see with clearer eyes 
Ay dier hand It pleasant to remember this 
nd flaming battle-tields on which the old 

It is p uit to remember that the vear 

( st temporal Pope and of the tirst 
I lso the final extirpation of 
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| CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT ON. CITY GOVERRX- 
‘ig 
i’ I 
5 
. j ‘ 
“tf ! | t Levis] r ) 
el] epared f ( to the people at the next 
i} | Ul iting | ( mit tae present Levis 
( | a }) The ‘ l ( | I lhitve net 
h the approval of all that port of the co un Which really 
le es to ee) rovernment moved, except as regal he titth 
ction hich provides for the election of a Board of Finanee b 
t ayers exclusive) Phe well-meaning who object to this do so 
either on the ground that this restriction of the suffrage wouid not 
e the « rof the board, or on the ground that, whether 
uld or not, no ¢ dment ith th estriction on it h an) 
( e of adoption by the pe Po ect tl s of this ela 
ween proposeck ana avo db Mr. Bradt d Prince that the 
ti ection shall be submitted eparate amendment, so 
that it. be voted on without endar w the remaindei ch 
cknowledged to tain valuable feature But « in member 
of the bar, belonging to the Committe of Fifty organized fo hh 
support of the endment as reported by the Commission, have 
written an opinion, in which Judge Comsteck concurs, that this 
Legislature has no power to break up the amendment and submit it 
in parts; that it must submit it as it received it from its pred Ol 
nd that any such change as is proposed would make it a new and 


e, Which, in its turn, would have to receive the approval 


different o1 
of two Legislatures before 
taken for granted, therefore, that it will ¢ 


being voted on Ly the people. It way be 


ither be submitted as it is 


or be allowed to drop. 
It is easy to understand why the Legislature should be unwill- 
ing itself to embody it in the Constitution, if it had the power to do 


so; Why it should be unwilling to submit it to a popular vote is 
tolerably hard for the ordinary mind to comprehend. A! 
think the suffrage section ought not to be 


what 


} those who 
adopted, no matter for 
reason, are, as far as our observation goes, sure that it will not be 
adopted, so that the submission would be to them at worst nothing 
more than an act of common courtesy to the very large and respect- 
able body of citizens who it, and to the Commission 
which gave a good deal of time and labor to framing it. Tl 
thing that its opponents can possibly fear from the submission, 


believe in 
1c only 
therefore, is that it would pain the people to be asked to vote on 


anvthing of the kind. 


But is not this taking a very supertine and 


wholly unreal view of popular susceptibilities ? 


Nobody who knows 
the people of this State really supposes that their feelings would be 
hurt by being asked to cast their ballots about anything not frivo- 
lous or ridiculous. On the contrary, if the proposal of the Commis 
sion be as offensive to the popular feeling as many politicians think 
it is, the voters will be glad to have a chanee of formally stamping 
it with their disapproval, and in this way the matter would be finally 
set at rest and the responsibility of rejecting the plan of the Commis- 
sion placed on the only shoulders competent or authorized to 


it. For we have no hesitation in saying that, considering the in- 
creasing gravity of the problem of city government in this State, no- 
large ought to venture to reject any well- 
It is not 
claiming too much for the report of the Commission to say that it is 
What the peéple think about the matter is some- 
Which the wisest and shrewdest politicians may be mis- 


ssume 


body but the people at 
considered and properly authorized attempt to solve it. 


such an attempt. 
thing on 
taken ; we know what blunders this class occasionally make as to 
the drift of popular sentiment. When the popular judgment can 


be so readily had, it seems unreasonable and unwarrantable to re- 
fuse to ask for it, particularly when, if obtained, it might serve as a 
useful guide in subsequent efforts to provide our cities with a better 


covernment, 


The report of the Commission shows beyond dispute that the 


proposed mode of electing the Board of Finance is no innovation; 


that the principle on which it is based has long been recognized in 
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to do openly The argume thereto wh 1 ost 
freely used against it, that it is an innovation and that it would de- — eanals fr ro 
prive a large body of voters of rights they now enjo fairlv be WI but ay | s 
pronounced worthless. They are refuted by notorious facts. What | of the State that there were some 
this portion of the plan of the Commission seeks to accomplish, and — suffrage is not fitted to fill di } \\ 
all that it would accomplish if it sueceeded, is the creation of a better over the loss by ** hunelre | 
bod than now exists for the SUpel ision of city expenditu It clerks rl el ” ( rol 
would, in other words, if it answered the expectations of its author ! rement of . d \\ 
put the city treasury in the keeping of a board of cit ns of charae erent cities Le x » to tl 
ter and repute, place it out of the reach of the General Committe it ] 1V more than t ! 
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ZATION lich | ever controlled the governme ofa civilized « \- WASHINGTON GOSS!) 
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by public opinion as King Keflee Kalkall 
rEYITY t) land | ) 
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the annual interference of the Legishiture y me - , 
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th selves with regard to unk 1 bu CSS ! Iso ned t 0 ‘ 
op the practice of running in debt for the curren " of th h disgusted with the 
city government. That these would be important gail e do not | they will banish i itt | 
deny, but they might be achieved and leave the 1 ental evil backs instead. Thi 
of municipal affairs still untouched—viz., the levyi f enormous | Mr. Vallandigham was w { 
taxes, to be expended by a low class of officials ina wasteful and eor among the silver-men, 7 
rupt manner. The leading misfortune of New York to isessenti- | und ised plea 1 
ally the same as that under whieh it labored twenty years ago The Ohio inflationists, a 
that vast sums of money are levied from the citizens for which MOUS &a! oh Pils: yesigoie ¥ 
ho adequate return is made. The streets are not properly e] a ey, nap an pence . 
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conquerable. It would become, in short, tro first a i ee od s iia einen oe May 
of jobbers drawn from both parties, like the old Board of Sup lone enous Me work Pate , he A { 
visors, probably most of them men without propel d mated | this reason the earlies { a \ nand 
by that contempt for property-holders which seems to be the latest — eo poration to put his or its business uy prey ein the 
fashion among American demagogues; and, worse still, would be W This is dif nt l. if 
embedded in the Constitution. Bla Bill } s W t sl es ( 
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; i : pe n unwilling Congress forward to an a vhich a majority of members 

create or foster any new way of looking at thet t will not bring ; : 

‘ . ae S . deem unwise nd which t would like to find some excuse to avoid. 
home to the resident workingman that he is any more interested in the i elit disions , we and important sections of the country 
proper conduct of municipal business than mp who begs by day si aieaeteee ame Cl wail + thew will continue so until e revival of 
and sleeps in the station-house at night. It wills be a rearrange- | pyciness takes pl - ey get the “‘dollar of the fathers” and find 
ment of the old materials of the kind which empted at Alb i is 9 e opponents of the bill one frequently 
every winter, with the difference that this one we L be pr ne said t bu is blow to the publie credit, it woul 
The plan of the Commission, perhaps, wou d produ 1 s be wise and smanlik let the silver-maniacs have then 
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f their heads for all future time. The fact tl 
thy eredit. i <oparably linked with the measure frustrates this 


the President up to the mark (as [am fully 


r Inll on its first passage. Whether it can I 
| eto, is the standing conundrum of Washington City ; but 
Ian lto think if cannot. The next step of the silver-men will be 
{ nder to the same extent that greenbacks are. This 
juivalent toa repeal of the date of resumption, as it would 
precipitate a run on the Treasury for gold on the first of January next, 
| cause every outstanding greenback to be presented for redemp- 
tion in order to get the premium of gold over silver before the new silver 
ch rs could be coined. Of course the Treasury, with $100,000,000° or 
| of gold, could not expose itself to a draft of over $300,000,000, stimu- 
lated by the temptation of 9 per cent. premium, It must necessarily 
fuse to execute the Resumption Act 
lhe silyer discussion has temporarily withdrawn attention from the 
President's attitude to the Republican party, or, rather, to the Republi- 
jority in the Senate, The conviction of Anderson and the im- 
prisonment of Wells at New Orleans have, however, fallen like a bomb- 
nthe ranks of the ** visiting statesmen,” and much uneasiness has 
heen manifested in high quarters, It is generally believed that Wells will 
he convicted also, and that both culprits will be sent to the penifentiary 
This movement, so far as one can judge from the conversation of South- 
ern politicians, has no bearing upon the validity of the President’s title, 


but is intended to make the alteration of election returns a costly and 
reprehensible trade hereafter. Nevertheless, it has stirred up many 
smouldering fires, and it may possibly have the effect to bring the Presi- 
dent ‘*‘into harmony ” with the Republican Senators for the purpose of 
common defence, Such harmony would imply the abandonment of civil- 
service reform, the surrender of appointments to Congressmen after the 
old method, and a re-establishment of the ** machine,” which has been 
considerably disabled since the 4th of March last. It is not likely, how- 
ever, that Wells and Anderson have any disclosures to make which will 
injuriously affect the President or any member of his Cabinet ; for, al- 
though Secretary Sherman was among the * visiting statesmen,” and may 
be considered their chief, he is too sagacious to leave any footprints in the 
company of felons. When the doors of the penitentiary close on Wells 
and Anderson, and the New Orleans Custom-house loses their valuable ser- 
vices, it will make little difference what they say by way of inculpating 
others, unless they can produce contracts in writing, bills of exchange, 
or other instruments capable of being identified. It may be safely as- 
sumed that they have nothing to show except the fact that they have been 
retained in important Federal offices. 

The visit of Gen. Bristow to this city on the President’s invitation, 
and the state dinner given in his honor, have no significance beyond whai 
appears upon the surface. They do not imply that Mr. Bristow is to be 
offered a seat in the Cabinet, or that he is to be the Administration can- 
didate for the next Presidency. What does appear upon the surface is 
the fact that the President regrets having given heed to the request of the 
ex-President that he should never recognize Bristow in any way, a re- 
quest which was not responded to at the time it was made, but which, 
nevertheless, seems to have produced some impression. 

The lobbying forces of the several Pacific Railroads are collecting in 
formidable array. The most numerous are those of the Union and Central 
Pacifie, whose common object is called a settlement with the Government 
on the score of the subsidy bonds, but might more properly be styled a 
plan of compromise offered bya solvent debtor to obtain the profits, with- 

ut incurring the risks, of fraudulent bankruptcy. The Texas and Pacific 

i is already slain to all intents and purposes, and if its friends 
will now join in requiring payment in full of the other subsidy, there will 
be a new and notable illustration of the proverb that when rogues fall out 


nest men get their dues, 


THE WIFE OF CHARLES I. OF ENGLAND. 
Paris, January 25, 187s, 
 geeewwiehl \-MARIA of France, Queen of England, is chiefly known 
to the present generation in her own country through the eloquent 
funeral oration of Bossuet. As long as the French language endures, 
and even if it ever becomes a dead language, the famous exordium of this 
oration will be remembered. ‘* He who reigns in heaven, ané on whom 
depend all empires, to whom alone belong glory, majesty, and indepen- 
dence, can alone glory in dictating laws to kings and in giving them, 


when | 1 reat and terrible lessons, ete. . . .” Butareligious 
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sermon, even on the death of a woman who was daughter, wife, and 
mother of kings, can hardly be looked upon as an historical document. 
The oration of Bossuet really tells us more about the spirit of the seven- 
teenth century in France than about Henrietta-Maria. The good Madame 
de Motteville speaks occasionally of her. I found long ago in the wooden 
boxes of the Quai Voltaire a book with this title : * Histoire de trés-haute 
et trés-puissante Princesse Henriette Marie de France, Reyne de la 
Grand’ Bretagne, avec un Journal de sa vie,’ without any author’s name ; 
but T have ascertained that this book, published in 1604, is the work of a 
priest, Father Cotolendi. It is chiefly a homage to the religious senti- 
ments of Henrietta-Maria and an account of her life after her return to 
France. In England we must cite the * Lives of the Queens of England,’ 
by Miss Agnes Strickland, and the ‘Letters of Henrietta-Maria,’ pub- 
lished by Mrs. Anne Everett Green. These letters are translations from 
the French, and Comte de Baillon gives us now for the first time their 
original text in a new work on Henrietta-Maria. Mrs. Green dis:ov- 
ered these letters in the British Museum. She found there a manu- 
script containing copies of letters made by a person who evidently hardly 
knew the French language. The letters had been transcribed without any 
order, without any regard for the dates, nor even for the unity of each 
letter. Many letters, which covered several sheets, had been divided 
without any reference to the end or to the beginning of the phrases. The 
names had been replaced by pseudonyms. The copies had evidently been 
made by order of the queen, and the names of her best friends had been 
changed into those of Pym, Hampden, Essex, ete., so as to deceive the 
persons who might have found them. 

Henrietta and Charles IT. had a common cipher. The queen wrote 
her letters to her husband in French, and she herself made the transla- 
tion in cipher, when she did not confide this care to Lord Jermyn. 
When Charles received the letters the cipher helped to restore the origi- 
nal French. The king himself always answered in English. Count Bail- 
lon does full justice to the skill with which Mrs. Green reconstituted 
the original lettersof the queen, He has added to the previous collection 
of these letters in the Harleian collection copies of many letters written 
from 1625 to 1660, and found in the archives and collections of London, 
of Paris, and of St. Petersburg. He has used also a manuscript of the 
memoirs of Father Cypricn de Gamaches, one of the queen’s almoners, 
who never left her for many years. 

The first letter of M. de Baillon’s collection is significant enough (it 
is in manuscript at the National Library of Paris). It is addressed to 
Louis XIII. on the 6th April, 1625. Henrietta thanks the King of France 
for his good offices in arranging her marriage with the Prince of Wales, 
and adds: ‘I give your majesty my word and my faith, in conscience, 
that if it pleases God to bless this marriage, and if he gives me the grace 
of having children, IT will make no choice in order to educate and wait 
upon these children except of Catholic persons.” She takes the same 
engagement in a letter addressed on the same day to Pope Urban VIII. 
It is well known that the Duke of Buckingham came to France to 
accompany the young queen to her kingdom, and that Marie de Médicis 
accompanied her daughter to Amiens, where she fell dangerously ill. 
When she recovered, the queen mother took leave of her daughter and 
gave her secret instructions which had been prepared by Father Beérulle, 
and which are kept in copy in the French archives. These instructions 
are chiefly religious : “ Thank God every day that you are Christian and 
Catholic. . . . You area descendant of St. Louis. . . . Be firm 
in the religion in which you have been born, for the defence of which the 
saint, your ancestor, exposed his life, and died among the infidels. . . . 
You have received, for the sake of the Holy Virgin, the name of Mary. 
. . . You belong to God ; be always wholly his.” 

These first letters, these instructions, give us, so to speak, the key to 
Henrietta’s life. Her devotion to her native country, the associations 
of early life, the memories of the past, all combined to estrange 
her from a country where she was almost immediately surrounded 
with enemies. She had the tenacity of her mother, and she had not 
inherited the elasticity and the intelligence of her father. Religion was 
always to her more important than polities ; it would be perhaps more 
just to say that she only looked on politics through a religious veil. The 
queen refused to appear at the ceremony of the coronation on the 7th 
February, 1626, because she would take no part in an Anglican ceremony, 
and M. de Baillon is probably right when he says that from that moment 
she was considered as a mere foreigner, and that the English people 
deeply resented what it considered a mark of contempt. The Duke of 
Buckingham inflamed Charles against the French followers of Henrietta, 
and on the 7th August, 1926, Charles wrote this letter, so unworthy of a 
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**Steenie : 


king : This is 


my answer: | command you to send all the French awey to-morrow out 


I have received your letter hy Dick Graham. 


of the town, if you can by fair means, but stick not long in disputing ; 


otherwise force them away, driving them away like so many wild beasts. 

The 

French followers of the queen were expelled from Somerset House in 

the most brutal the hand- 
f 


i manner, 
some Madame de St. Georges (one of the quer n’s favorite correspond nts, 


until you have shipped them away, and so the devil go with them.” 


A man threw a stone at the head of 
whom she always calls Mamie Saint Georges), but fortunately did not 
wound her. Henrietta, separated from her French household, ¢ onsidered 
herself almost in exile. 
sompierre—was sent by Louis NXIIL. to the English court 
his mission must be llis i 

him to try to effect a reconciliation between Charles and the queen, and 


Bassompierre—the famous and handsome Bas- 
the details of 
read in his ‘ Ambassades,’ ructions obliged 
he was constantly opposed in his object by Buckingham. 
Ilenrietta was happier after the death of the king’s favorite : for 
happy as wife, as 
mother, and as queen.” The history of her later misfortunes is well known: 
Madame de Motteville, Henrietta-Maria 
always attributed the fatal issue of the duel between Charles and the Par- 
When Charles had 
his secret 


eighteen years, says Madame de Motteville, she was * 


in her long conversations with 
liament to the betrayal of the Countess of Carlisle, 


to the ‘live told 


Before going in person to Parliament he embraced her, ar 


resolved arrest members,” he to his wife. 
d said to her: 
“If in one hour precisely you have no bad news, you will see me again 
He then left with a hundred 


gentlemen, and lost some time on his way receiving petit 


stronger and more powerful than ever.” 
ons from 
various people. Meanwhile, the queen was closeted with Lady Carlisle: 
after a while she imprudently said to her: * At the present moment. the 
king is, I trust, the master in his own realm, and such and such men 
the 


The king was already 


(naming the five members) are arrested.” The countess left apart- 
ment, wrote a letter to Pym, and sent it in haste. 
approaching the house of Parliament with his guards ; Pym, however, 
received the letter in time, and he and the threatened members left before 
the entrance of the king. Speaking of Charles 1., the queen assured 
Madame de Motteville long afterwards: ‘tI have lost him by my own 
fault.” Henrietta left England for Holland on the 22d of Iebruary, 
1642, Civil war soon began, and the letters of that period written by the 
king and his wife became valuable historical documents. The daugl ter 
of Henri IV. could write to her husband: ** Walk straight on and God 
will help you ; 
lost, and if you forget them it is such a vile action that I am sure 


if you do not take care of those who suffer for you you are 
It can- 
not come from you. Beware of yourself, as those who speak to you with 
boldness are generally right in your eyes.” 

Madame de Motteville will always be the best authority with 
to Henrietta-Maria. You will 
the account of the scene which took place when the news of the execution 
of Charles I. was broken to her at the Louvre : but the venerable Father 
Cyprien de Gamaches writes in that peculiar religious style which nvelops 
Mottevill 


She goes to see Henrietta in the monastery of 


‘ re gard 
find in the book of the Comte de Baillon 


all human events and affairs in the same solemn generalities 
is simple and more lively. 1 
the Carmelites in the Faubourg Saint Jacques, where the unfortunate 
widow had found a momentary asylum ; she asks her if she has any mes- 
sage for the royal family : ‘* As soon as she saw me she asked me to kneel 
by the side of her bed, gave me her hand, and with a hundred sobs which 
interrupted her speech, she besought me to inform the queen of her state, 
and to tell her that the king her lord, whose death was making her for ever 
the most unhappy person in the world, had destroyed himself because he 
had never known the truth; that she advised her never to irritate her peo- 
ple if she had not the power to conquer them completely : that otherwis: 
the people became like a ferocious beast; that she advised her above all to 
give her confidence to those who can tell the truth and labor to discover it. 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier—the grande Mademoiselle—insinuates in 


- 


her memoirs that Henrietta-Maria was not 
fate of Charles. But Mademoiselle, though she had much 
not show much sense during her long and agitated life. 
best judge of character. 
of Wales, and she offered herself afterwards to Lauzun. 

From the time of the death of Charles I. Henrietta’s life was almost 
exclusively given to piety and to good works. took n 


. 
spent almost all her 


much moved by the terrible 
courage, did 
She was not the 


Prince 


She would not condescend to marry the 


She O part inactive 


Sh) 


politics, neither in England nor in France. Shi 
time in the convent which she established in a house at Chaillot, and 
which she bought from the heirs of Marshal Bassompierre. d 
England after her son ascended the throne. 
pose the marriage of her daughter with the 


She visite 
ler only object Was to pro- 


| | . ~ Th suv 
Duk f Orleans. The Sicht 


N 


ation. 


of London, of her apartments at Whitehall ul at Somerset Hous 

came a torture for her, Her health was much enfeebled after her creat 
misfortune. She wept constantly and fell in prayer. She thanked God 
for having made her not a queen, but an vnhappy queen. Her piety had 


become a sort of exalfation., She returned to France as soon as th 
of the marriage of her dauchter with Monsieur had been arranged. ‘1 
ecremony of the marriage of the young Hen 
Palais Royal the 31st of May, 1661, 
lived with her daughter, had to separate herself from her. i 
ful to read in Madame de Lafayette’s charming life of Madame, and 


Snint-Simon, the account of the short career of 1 new Duches Wo 


rietta- Anne took place at tl 


and Ilenrietta-Maria, who had alway 


Ifans. One kind of martyrdom was spared I tta-Mari | 
words used by Bossuet in his famous oration, ** Madan s 
Madame est morte,” did not ring in her ears. She died befor | 
daughter, without much pain, and almost passed from to dea is 
would have passed to sleep, at the end of 1660. ‘The volu a 
saillon will be found chiefly valuable for its latter pa 

ence of Henrietta-Maria, which occupies nearly half the y 


Correspondence. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF BIOGRAPITY 


To tue Emror or Tur Nation 

SIR 3 The * Encyel pedia of Bio raphy. net fin the JA rf 3 
week, to which my name is attached, was prepared some thirty y 
as one of a series of brief, popular i ! ks," w v 4 
tensions to completeness. It has sin been sod | i | 
understand, but T have bad nothing to do w , , arene 
sponsible for its publication, about which 1 was not ev S | 

Yours verv truly, 
; ; Pa \ ( WIN 
10 East THIRTY-SEVENTH St... New Yorn, |} ruarv 8, ISTS 


PRESIDENT TLAYES 


To tue Epiror or Tue NATION: 


AND 


IlIS ¢ 


Sir: In your article on * The Art of Politics.” in vour iss f Feb, 
7. vou bring out an idea of great value, it seems to me, to all Presidents 
who, like Haves, endeavor to carry on reform, — I vour statement 


ly needs a ** united 


that such a President supreme ( wt 
The real strain upon Hayes—and it is an immense one—is ess ‘lly 
moral in its nature. The vital question with him is: *t Have I the sta- 


bility to resist the great waves of disapproval and 


‘ 


that daily roll over me from the armies of politicians 7” 
the the 


stress and strain upon resolution, manhood, of a singel person 


breasting such waves, should find relief by the support of a Cabinet thet 
was a unit in point of purpose and sympathy. It seems to this 
should be the virtual requisition upon each member of it: ** Your para- 


mount duty is to give me sympathetic, 
If a President found 1t 
for many measures, let him seek it 
ced to the great ones. A President 


whole-hearted support in my re- 


ieee 
impossible to gain sucl 


s/s 
fortwo or three, or even 


form measures.” 
Let 


sur- 


45 


minor issues or results be sacrif 


rounded bya Cabinet thus presenting a solid front to the country, would 
have at hand a moral power vastly helpful fo hit 1 vastly influen- 
tial with the people. M. 


February 10, 1878 


HARTFORD, CONN , 


THE WOODRUFF EXPEDITION, 


To tue Eprror or Ture NATION: 
Sir: In vonrissue of Jan. 31, 1878, appears a communication, signed 


allowing the 


** Navy.” warning 


their charact 


young 


Woodruff Expedi- 


to 
have the ** 
tion.’ 

** Navy “ refers enquirers to n ival officers, and especially to those who 
! val 


officer, and have served in practice-ships visiting foreign and domestic 


ee " 


have visited foreign ports ‘on 


a school or training ship.” Taman 
ports, and desire to bear testim¢ ny entire ly opposite to your correspon- 
dent * Navy.” I know of 
or in the Woodruff Expedition for 
to their m« I t 


ral enaract 
fitting youths for any other 


nothing in a practice-cruise for midshipmen, 
students, which will be more injurious 
rs than the training and instruction pursued in 
profession or business, unless that, perhaps, 


of a school of divin 
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do not knev ! tate, not worth now near the mortgages, than all the defaulting 

cise > ( | eis law enough : but to-day the inflationists are trying 
\ | t rrene { ith si nd, when that fails. with ra 
ce r the of ving a fi \ to the pledged prop 
' ty ! I king it 1 ! \ tl ! { e, with a 
neculate who led ous i his mudd! In- 
I 
| { w for { ion of debts, we depend too much 
on lav 1 lor the p lebt let us « ith sor bef 
| 4 yz ( ous to their disgr ful t nd let us pursue d 
Noes ms by ¢ ly ] tio! ] frit ] tho wh 
} 1 cay l find sor { 1 what t have left 
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f C20 | nthes Cam 1 sense | dun sof political « - 
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ndly covering familiar to my ears 


F Co 1OsSSt 4 
forty y wo ler the shadow of the Bocea Tigris, and subscril 
mo! u red | mys Fan-gur (Foreign Devil). 
‘7 STATES OVER LEGAL TENDER. 


( 1 CX] . i 
ssing } \ hey | To tue Eprror or Tue NATION 

£ g mie Sir: The meeting of merchants held a few days ago at the Board of 

Navy are concerned, | ‘Trade and Transportation endorsed and strengthened the position taken 

f the N by the banks and bankers, that as a matter of voluntary action they will 

trade and transact business on the basis of gold alone. Something more 

than tl can, however, be done, and that something very much more 





effectual. 
During the war we heard very much about the latent powers in the 
1 States Constitution which from time to time manifested them- 


riving Unit n 
tly parallel, selves in most surprising forms, Now, let us call forth the reserved 
va your pows powers of the States and localize as much as possible the consequences of 
r Albany, wer ible cheap money and dear commodities, and so let a fluctuating currency, 
le claimsonthem uncertain values, and absence ef commercial and financial ecredit—as 
1, been left to aeeumu- |) chickens and curses are said to do—roost at home. 
W s remedy, and The Constitution of the United States says: ‘*No State shall make 
V y communi anything but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts.” This 
1 never will | implies that the States, not the United States, shall have control of the 
. & v up to tl subje of tender, as it has of al] matters of contract, subject to the limi- 
stand it. Numberles tution that such tender must be ** gold and silver coin.” 
re how ¢ tly awaiting Th xtent to which either shall be a tender is not set forth. Now, 
the States not affected by the silver theory 


wnings pray, what is to hinder all 
their roads, from passing a law as follows ? 
litors submit ? Simply Section 1. On and after January 1, 1879, all debts, obligations, and 
toif they sued. If | contracts, express or implied, shall be discharged and dischargeable only 
America, issued under Section 3,511 


he United States of 
and to the extent 


their nominal value; 
debts be dischargeable in silver 


is 


in gold coin of 


t 

of the Revised Statutes, at 
renty dollars shall sueh 
of America, issued under 
United States (trade-dollar), And 


only On LW 
1 of the United States 


f the Revised Statutes of the 


Section 3,513 


i sell out a State's pro- 
: 1 coin shall be the sole legal tender in payment of all 
1 | ulf a centu deb public or private, at their nominal value, when not below the 
! urts iundard weight and limit of tolerance provided by the United States 




















debt ex h amv t i the mit i a MI \ 
I i rail r t thr Vil " vr ( I 
twenty-fv I In any one pit ent | estal , 
Section 2. Al d nts, dee , and « of the ¢ \ ! { d, On =O 
rendered after January 1, 1879, for the payment of 1 vy s lL be pay- refutation of the 1:1 ' 
able, and the interest thereon shall be pay ’ gold coi id, iting near the market 1 : ' 
except so! ich thereof as may be payable 1 silver in, i ‘ ! a trained through a > 
provided, rable changes in the cond Or | 
Section 3. On all contracts, express or implied, or d wrongs metal, ‘dust se nd 
to property or persons, made or mitted prior to Ja v1.1879%. whieh become cheaper, from ca f} 
shall come up { djudication after said date, t] | ice the every debtor to pay witl , 
currency to the value of the gold dollar as it stood wl ( f se. for that metal, bri { 
tion a et d upon such amount compute the int restraining for ld y \ 
Int] of the State of New York the foll n divergence, would depend \ 
ile n < rv time matifing and thu a 
Section 4. Chapter 73 of the laws of 1875, entitled ** A - metal, The subject 
} re payn son ll « nail p ol rn | » < ( j f ry Thre V 
n dol 1 made after January 1, 1879,” is her A W ho mad 
Section 5, This act shall take effect immediatels xed ratio between 
This would be the effectual wav to answer the Un S ( cress the two 1 salt ! 
1 advance of the passage of the Bland Dill, and shut the d h of bhey took the mie “ \ 
its evil consequences. Every intelligent phy will, sa he red value of , ’ 
ease of inflammation to deal with, try to loeali its ¢ Ss Now, all this may 1 
the subject has been under discussion IT have been reflectir t estim n of at | | 
means Of ace } hi My uch a result as to th ver ini ! its, ol y capa : | l 
In this IT have been much aided by a letter re | m mined dome I In , 
opponent of tl cemonetizing of silvet acl f 18; | 3 to} ! ted \ 
quite an ingenious argument that Congress had no power o\ tender have given to it ten pag 
at all. tion. 
The States which send to Congress members who b e that coining My critic ts 
silver is a good thing can t 5 the experiment, and grow, - 1 } hes driving-it span ¢ | 
of their representatives promise, prosperous upon its results. We, who do not see why 
believe that calling ninety cents a dollar will not make it future nm st assel 
transactions or unmake the moral obligations of past ones, vy be per- Cire err , 
mitted by this piece of legislation to suiTer alone the « of liar conditions : 
our notion, Hereafter we would treat with the States wh k her- ditions. Hen 
wise as all nations treat with those who wilfully debase t] rrency, lation to ea hot] ve 5! ; 
and say, ** You must deal with us in our currency, not in y * Thus, I answer, there 
England trades with Turkey in pounds, shillings, and pence. We hay style of movement 5 ) 
localized what we believe to be a financial disease, and if our f nas W ) part of | ses are | ‘ 4 ns 
now differ from us are in the right as to the exped \ Bland riven separatery from | - 
e measure, they get all the benefits of a ver, and W a 3 on sine ! t L : 
a gol andard, GFIVeR Og se 
Of course it is idle to snppose that t} land I ’ ‘ take one s \ \ \ : 
standards. A Western politician who has not even secn a t p-dlollar | *BOsoe fF a6 J 
gold-piece in circulation since 1862 will admit the truth of G n Z Hart 
law, that a cheaper currency will drive out t dear f tl - ALL { 7 
nal value, as one of the few truths, if not the cniy truth, | 
that **tyrannical capitalist, bondholder, and couper | : s of Another} ogi ; ; 
inventions call d political econ my. oe, Sa 2 
Respectfully, Sn I ‘ \ 5 \ i 
614 Firta AVENUE, New York, Feb. 7, 1878. weedrctiaitt* tee : 7 - 
aimos is We. sif Goad ‘ Now 
~ this, as 1 w stand : v i ! 
PROFESSOR WALKER ON BI-METALLISM., castes ts lif one 1 ! 
To Tue Eprror or Tue Nation: \ : i 
Sir: ** Hertzka’s Translator,” referring to the pro} hi- But, says my critic, ‘* Whatever 1 Iver Cx over | 
metallists, as he states it, cla ! Ses Won i \ . I a . 
, definite results,” adds: ** Prof. Walker sses t Ic, } arm.” Gra i L | K 
does he present it to his readers.” This statement, though 1 Iam sure, tration. I : | a 
so intended, is likely to do me grave injustice if not correct hence wit! } » In span than OVeE in “ 
In fact, I start the question as to the power of a fix legal 1 eto harness W com A force | . Hoping over the 1 
keep the metals in concurrent circulation at the foot of } 257 of my | Without bit or rein. Yet ing t Lis the very condition of 
book on money ; on page 258 I quote M. Cernusel g tat nt m} zany uselul 0 | B of two | 
of i} li-t ri ’ : : on pag oF [ ¢ co 
** econo! have veen too mu | \ ' . 
of law in determining the det 1 fon \ - 
merce 7 ‘il Mill is the qu iin ~ 
* This repeal is mz ims i 7 . Seer se és 7 
to follow the course tion. in the er subje us Wi i l ( 1 its distin econoin co - ibe 
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ess of the undertaking will depend on the strength of the impulses to 
divergence, compared with the restraining power of the legal-tender 
principle, Phe latter will be more effective the large r the body of indebt- 
eanees from time to time maturing, 


Teannot accept the distinction, in principle, which “ Hertzka’s Trans- 
later” draws between the views of M, Cernuschi and those of M. Wolow- 
ski. The difference between these two authors is wholly as to the degree 
of eflicaey which they severally attribute to the legal-tender principle. M. 
serts for law a power to restrain the tends ney to divergence 
between the values of gold and silver, to such an extent that powerful 

tuses operating through long periods to produce divergence may be 
brought within very narrow limits in their actual effects. The wider 
the adoption of a legal rating, the closer the approach to absolute con- 
formity. ‘* Add,” he says, ‘*to the natural so//darité which unites the 
two metals called to work together in the same office, the legal so/idarite 
whieh would result from the adoption, in common by all the civilized 
siutes, of the same ratio between the two kinds of money, and the slight 
oscillation to which the relative value of gold and silver has been subject 
these sixty-four vears * will become still more rare and more restricted.” 

M. Cernuschi, with less caution and less judgment, declares that any 


} 


legal rating, no matter how wide of the market rating, will suffice to hold 
the two metals in concurrent circulation, But he appeals to the same 
principle to accomplish this as does M. Wolowski. The only diiference 
between the two is in their estimate of the forces which tend to produce 
divergence and the forces which tend to secure conformity. 
Respectfully yours, 
Mrancis A, WALKER. 


New Ilaven, Pebruary 8, IS7S 


SILVER MORALITY. 
To tue Eprror or Tue Nation : 

Sin: Your remark that there is a thread of knavery in the silver 
movement in all its phases [ have demonstrated to be true over and over 
again. This is my method : In arguing with the * silver-man,” my first 
question is: ** Are you in favor of putting into the silver dollar as much 
silver bullion as a gold doller will buy 7” In more than ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred the answer is ** No.” The ostensible reason why 
men in the West favor the remonetization of silver is that remonetization 
will make a return to specie payments easier, ** because,” say they, ** it will 
broaden and make firmer the basis on which the Government will stand 
The real reason why 


. 


when it shall begin to call in its legal-tender.’ 
men in the West favor remonetization is that it will give somebody an 
opportunity to cheat somebody, and we fondly and foolishly imagine that 
we in the West are the somebody who is going to do the cheating, and 
that you in the East are to be our victims. Right here is the trouble. If 
the silver movement were merely a delusion and nothing more, it would 
pass away under the rays of sound argument as the mists of the morning 
before the rising sun. The trouble is deeper. As matters now stand, you 
may prove toa *‘silver-man ” by argument as relentless as a demonstra- 
tion of Euclid that the silver movement is immoral and at war with the 
highest well-being of the nation, and he is a “silver-man” still. The sil- 
ver movement has strength because there is a low morality among the 
people both in private matters and public matters. 

During the period of inflation, men made, or thought they made, for- 
tunes when scaling their expenses by and basing their calculations upon 
the greenback as a standard. When times began to change, they still 
continued to spend and calculate upon the old inflation basis. The result 
has been mountains of broken promises and myriads of defaulters, De- 
faulting, cheating, and the like, because of their frequency, have ceased 
to be reprehensible. The man who in his larger transactions habitually 
breaks his promises and cheats his creditors who are at a distance, retains 
his place in society ; he is a good neighbor and a real sociable fellow. He 
comes to be looked upon as not a bad sort of man, though he is a “little 
sharp.’ When this is the condition of society at large in its private deal- 
ings—and certainly this is the condition of society in the West—it would 
be surprising if such a society were to attain to high political morality, or 
be in favor of honest money. Mr. Editor, how shall this condition of 
things be remedied ? 

AN OLD SUBSCRIDER. 


Fort Doper, lowa, January 21, IS78 


* Written in 1868, before the demouctization of silver by Germany and the United 
States 


ation. 
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Notes. 


1) APPLETON & CO, have in press a ‘Ilistory of Opinions on the 

* Scriptural Doctrine of Retribation,’ by Dr. Edward Beecher. —— 
Sheldon & Co, will shortly publish a religious novel, * Ernest Quest, 
or the Search for Truth,” by Mrs. S. R. Ford. From the publishers 
of Servbner’s Monthly we have received a framed impression of the 
head of Lincoln engraved for the February number of the magazine. 
The artistic merit of this portrait is considerable ; and while the last 
photograph of Mr, Lincoln need not therefore be the best, it was, 
to judge from this sympathetic copy, a more than ordinary success, 
——Harper & Bros, send us bound volumes of their Monthly (vols. 54, 
55), Weekly (vol. 21), and Bazar (vol. 10), all for the year just elapsed. 
The permanent value of the Junth/y is incontestable, and we cannot say 
that the Bazar is not worth the space it occupies on the shelf, in spite of 
the temporary duration of fashions. The Week/y holds a place between 
the two, but still asserts its utility in the household, if only as a never- 
failing source of amusement for the younger members. We have been 
struck again with its peculiar effectiveness in fixing in mind the political 
character of the period which it covers. This twenty-first volume, for 
instance, begins amid the echoes of the Presidential struggle, and then 
pictures successively the Electoral Commission, the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Hayes, his untried Cabinet, his ‘ policy” (before which Mr. Nast 
gracefully succumbs), his order to office-holders, the opening of the war 
in the East, the short and sharp conflict with the Nez-Pere(s, Mac- 
Mahon’s fruitless coup, the silver mania, the death of Morton. Such 
was 1877.——During the past week Houghton, Osgood & Co.’s Riverside 
edition of the British poets was enlarged by five volumes, embracing the 
ten which formerly contained Scott’s complete poetical works. The 
plates seem to us to show much fewer signs of wear than some of the 
previous volumes of this excellent series. The annual report of the 
State Geologist of New Jersey for the past year shows how wisely that 
small State is governed, and what practical work the Survey is doing for 





the development of her great and in some respects unsurpassed natural 
resources. This brief pamphlet has a general interest from its chapter 
on the glacial drift in New Jersey. The terminal moraine ef the great 
Northern ice-cap is minutely traced from its southernmost point at Perth 
Amboy (40° 30+) across the State on the one hand and across Staten Island 
and Long Island on the other, A shaded map shows its course very dis- 
tinctly. The Survey has in preparation a topographical map of the 
country between First Mountain and the Hudson River, on the scale of 
three inches to a mile-——Maemillan & Co, will shortly publish a ‘ Life 
of George Combe,’ one of the most philanthropic and widely-read authors 
in the English language, by Charles Gibbon. It will contain a fragment 
of an autobiography. Prof. Ten Brink’s ‘History of Early English 
Literature’ is, according to the Academy, about to be translated into 
English by I]. M. Kennedy, at present in Leipsic.——Devotees of the 
ceramic art will learn with regret of the death of Mrs. Fanny Bury-Pal- 
liser, author of the ‘ China-Collector’s Pocket Companion,’ of a ‘ History 
of Lace,’ and of other useful and agreeable works. She was a sister and 
a colaborer of Joseph Marryat, the well-known authority on china and 
poreelain, and of Captain Marryat the novelist. 





—We recently called attention to a translation of Roscher’s ‘ Political 
Economy,’ by Mr. J. J. Lalor, to be published by Callaghan & Co., of 
Chicago. Mr. Lalor has just received a letter from Roscher, in which 
oceurs the following passage, stating his views upon free trade ; 
it will be read with interest as defining the position upon this subject 
of the so-called ‘Historical School” ef Political Economy, of which 
Roscher is regarded as the leader; ‘* As in other departments,” he says, 
‘**so in this, I regard freedom asthe ruic. from which any one who asks for 
an exception has the burden of proof against him. Therefore, in cases of 
doubt freedom should always be taken for granted. But in practice there 
are exceptions—very few at advanced and at the same time flourishing 
sitylew of culture, but in yet undeveloped or decaying nations more 
numerous in proportion as they are further removed from the highest 
stage of development.” It is proper to add that Roscher’s views on this 
subject are not contained in the original work, but will be given in the 
forthcoming third volume, of which he is to furnish two chapters (on 
International Trade and Paper Money) as appendices to Mr. Lalor’s 
translation. 

—(Cassino, of Salem, who is in the way of becoming a publisher as well 
as an agent for naturalists, has promptly brought out the second part of 
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though 
nevertheless indispensable in th 


merit, 
hen rather in the 


ies than of history, 1 history of 

volume of Kremer’s valuable * Culturgeschie] 
We the third 

of Ihne’s ‘ History of Rome,’ embracing from the Sec 

133). 

most iAPSriant work in mediwval history is Perrens’s * 

de Florence,’ of which the three volumes published reach the year 1300, 

Not history, 


} 
cen (Vou, 


the empire. A second 
des 
the 


MacedoniamWar to the capture of Numantia (b. ¢, 


volume of 


md 


Orients’ has appeared, will also 


note 


translation 
—The 


but materials for history, is Janauscheck’s ‘ Origines Cister- 


i.), containing a copious collection of documents illustrating 


the history of this most interesting of the monastie orders, 


Adam of Usk (1377 


A previously 
1404) has also been br 


unknown chronicle of ught to 


light and published ; it is very important for the reign of Richard HH. 
The second volume of Skene’s ‘Celtic Seotland’ is devoted to the 
Church and Cultt } 


ire. Mr. Froude’s papers on Becket in the Nineteenth 
‘ lie 


Contury deserve also to be mentioned. For students of gene 


chronology there 
da’*Cal 
inlay’s * History of Gree 


logy and 


are Grote’s *Stammtafeln’ (40Sin number), to which is 
There are also two valuable 
the 


f Green's ‘ History of the 


appends ndarium medii evi.’ repub- 
lications : since Roman domination, in 
English 


, enlarged and provided with notes, ete. Wattenbach’s * Geschichte 
is also mainly confined to the Middle Ages, 


seven volumes, and the first volume ¢ 
Pe pl 
des rimischen Papstthums ’ 


Hertz! 


au linlay’s, 


wre’s ‘Geschichte Griechenlands,’ covering nearly the same ground 
is brought down (in vol. iii.) from 1470 to 1321. 

~T'wo companion works, some what opposed in their point of view, 
iaaaiiiitad 


wublication), belong, like two or three of those just mentioned, to 


‘Ottomans in Europe’ and Creasy’s ‘Ottoman Turks’ (a re- 
both 
Another republication is Dyer’s ‘ Modern 
Of the first 


} } 


| 
mediwval and modern history. 
I 


trope,’ in five volumes, brought down to the war of 1870. 
rank in modern history is Gardiner’s *‘ Personal Government of Charles I.,’ 
im 1628 to 1637, 


* History of france’ complete the work ; it is especially good in political 


extending fi The second and third volumes of Witchin’s 


min’s * Histeire de la Confédération suisse,” by a veteran 





Sw | ian. is perhaps the best brief history of that country, and 
would be ay book to translate into English. Tor the early p 

of the ! vy we have Philippson’s ‘ Heinrich IV. und Philip 
Tikes’ } f Gindely’s * Thivty Years’ War ‘"—especially 
val ‘ { Bohemian pen. A new work of the Hecren and 
Ukert (and ¢ ! ! is Hillebrand’s * Modern France,’ of which 


The tenth volume of Taxile 


s last week. 


Nation. 





[| Number Goo 


Delord’s ‘Second Empire * completes the work (the author has died within 


. » Parkman's ‘Count Frontenac’ is the most important work in 
of American history. Last we W mention the first volum 
I" i *Gesel hte des vaticanischen Concils.’ extending to the 
INGO: id, as a mmpanion, Cardinal Manning’s * True Story of 
\ 9 
\ 1 ( i l. 


SCHLIEMANN’S MYCEN4.—II.? 
it th igned 


finite date 


say th: ‘treasures found at Mycena may safely be as 


to the heroic age, we are still far from assigning a de 


either to thein or to the age itself. **'The heroic age” means the indefi- 
nite period*before the Dorian invasion, when the forms of government 
and the civilization described in Homer prevailed in’ Peloponnesus, 
\t present we means of settling the date even of the Dorian 
invasion, Which, indeed, was probably a long and difficult struggle 

triumphal The line the Homeric 
the nevertheless a marked 
indeed, than any positive date could be in so wide a 
Held. We have now an unexpected and welcome view of the of a 
most interesting age, one whose legends have played a greater part in the 


have no 


rather than a march, between 


civilization and Dorian is very one, 


lar inore definite, 


art 


world’s education than those of any other, but which, as an historic period, 
Was supposed to be for ever buried in oblivion. It is too soon to begin to be 
logmatic about the lessons which this discovery teaches in the history of 
art. It is enough for the present that Homer is now amply justified in 
his accounts of works of art with which the Achwans were familiar, and 


that we are now sure that Agamemnon could have found in his treasure- 


chamber at 


Mycenv all the arms and ornaments with which he is said to 
have arrayed himself for battle. Even if nothing has been found equal 
in design and beauty to the shield of Achilles described in Homer, still 
we have enough to show that the poet was not drawing a purely ideal 
The intercourse of the 
heroic Achwans with foreign lands, which the traditions (our only authori- 


picture entirely beyond his own experience. 
tv) constantly indicate, renders it more than probable that no small part 
of the best works of art found in Mycenw may have been either directly 
The 


raders doubtless brought to Greece whatever articles were 


imported from abroad or made at home by forcign workmen. 
Phoenician 
likely to be bought by the Achwan princes, to whom they thus opened 
the rich markets of Assyria and Egypt. The first chapter in Herodotus 
tells of Pheenician merchants landing in Argos with Assyrian and 
Egyptian wares, and the well-known kidnapping and slave-trading pro- 
pensities of the Phoenician race (witness Io and 
napped from Egyptian Thebes, Herod. ii. 54) may have made it as easy 
for the Achwans to import artisans as works of art. Nestor had in his 
employ a man, called both a goldsmith and a coppersmith, named Laerkes 
(Od. iii. 425), but we have no hint whether he was a Greek or a foreigner. 
That in Mycenx itself appears 
from the stone moulds there found, which were evidently made for cast- 
ing gold and silver (pp. 107-109), As most of the ornamental gold- 
it was easy for inferior workmen to produce good work 


the two women kid- 


some articles of ornament were made 


work is repous: e, 


by the use of artistic forms. The whole question of the relation 
of the art of Mycenz to foreign art will gain much light from 


the study of the new treasures which General di Cesnola has brought 
home from Cyprus. This island, in which Grecks, Phoonicians, Assy- 
rians, and Egyptians were in close intercourse at a very early period, now 
suddenly assumes a new importance in the history of art and in ethnolo- 
wy. We may pride ourselves as Americans that we now have in our 
country the most ample materials for studying this new subject ; and we 
may also notice with satisfaction that Dr. Schliemann appends to his 
name on the title-page of ‘Mycenw’ the title, ‘Citizen of the United 
States of America.” 

Every one will notice the rudeness and childish simplicity of the bas- 
reliefs on the sculptured tombstones compared with the more artistic 
work in gold and silver. Compared even with the sculpture of the Lions’ 
Gate, the figures on the tombstones surprise us by their primitiveness, 
On the other hand, Dr. Schliemann (p. 85) calls special attention to the 
‘* marvellous accuracy and symmetry” which he finds in all the spiral 
ornamentation of these tombstones, which shows that they are not care- 
more likely to 


less or unstudied attempts of beginners. Sculptures are 


work of native than of foreign artists, and perhaps these may 


he the 


\ Narrative of Excavations and Discoveries at Mycene and Tiryns. By 
Schliemann, Citizen of the United States of America; Author of * Troy and its 
** Ithaque. le Peloponnése ct Troie.” and * La Chine et le Japon.” The Preface 

ve Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. M. P.”. Maps, plans, and other illustrations, repre- 

senting more than 700 types of the objects found in the Royal Sepulchres of Mycene and 

elsewhere in the Excavations. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co, 187%. 








} to be the most ine Achwan productions that ha been 
foul ] 
‘V \ s iti ? bu ly la Ny 
‘ | 1 ti ind contrasted it with t iI 
‘ {i ‘ 1 (see the Nation, No. 602 li , } 
the Greek is i sometimes e¢all a tomb 7 orf ‘ 
i}. 901), This is now explained by the A nv ni 
f burning the dead, so far as this wasdone at all, within ti minh j f, 
1} we er indisturbed after the extinction of the ¢ 
and Jeaving the remains undisturbed alter the extinction of thie f 


We now recur to the interesting question which we postponed, whet! 


there is good 
Lodies of Agamemnon and his fellow-victims. What has been said will, we 





reason to believe that Schliemann has discovered the actual 


trust, do something to show how far this question admits of an answer. 
<¢ magnilicent entombments must be placed in 
h the names of Agamemnon and his family are 


Virst, it is plain that the 
heroic age, in whi 


conspicuous above all others, Secondly, none but royal personages of the 


cvreatest wealth could have been buried in 


state. Weare, therefore, compelled to believe that these remains 
end these treasures were buried during the most flourishing period of the 
onarchy of Mycenw—that ts, at about the time whi i 
o the Trojan wars. When we ask, further, whether this does not 


make i highly prol able that these are the 





remains of Agamemno! 


hy 


test of scientifie scrutinv leading us to so definite a conclusion as this 
We are here dealing with a class of facts entirely different from th 
which establish the two conclusions stated above. — In the first: place, we 


historic r of even t 
We know 
under the hands of 


orrors Which we find 


fee] justified in maintaining the charact 


storv of the murder of Agamemnon and Cassandra. 


liomeri 
} 


ow that st crew from the Homeric foundation, 


ry 





icand dramatic pocts, into the elaborate tale of h 


in the *Oresteia’ of schylus ; and who can tell how much it grew during 


+} , 
yo Ory 


erenerations of « pic bards which preced d the IHomerie age ? 


we are by no means justified in believing that the only kings of thi 
pid race who reigned at Mycene were the two sons and the grandson of 
of Zeus, 


The tendency of legend to concentrate upon a few famous names the his- 


founder, especially when that founder was the grandson 


the 


tory of many generations of unknown kings who died and left no name, 
is well known ; and we may reasonably suppose that the meagre royal 
annals of Mycenw are no exception to the rule. Indeed, the 
found in the 


problematical children, far more than 


remains five tombs of the 
the 


whole 


adults whose were 


not to mention three 
list of 


Mycene 
Ezisthus. 


exhaust the 
the k 
Civ 


important royal personages with which 
sends of supply us, especially when w exclude 


While, 


en or more persons were all of th 


temnestr therefore, it is fair to n- 


} 
C TOV Trace 


den age of the monarchy, they are as likely to have been per- 


sons unknown to fame as the particular legendary personages 
names were saved from oblivion by the poets. 

But it will be said that we have the express testimony of Pausanias 
inthe second century A.D. he was shown at least the sites of certain 1 
at Mycenxe which believed to be those of these very heroes, What 





now is the account of Pausanias ? He says (ii. 16) that there is a tomb of 


The one of (: 


sandra (he says) is called in question by the Lacedwmonians of Amy 


Atreus, and tombs of Agamemnon and his companions 


but there is a distinct one of Agamemnon, one of his charioteer 


don, and a **single tomb ” for Cassandra’s twin infants, who were 





It isdoubtful whether he adds that there 
This sh« 


local guides, probably from Argos, in five, or at most six, tombs, 


with their parents by gisthus. 
is one of Electra, the text being very uncertain. wsal 


the 


But this meagre tradition had no conception of the five tombs in whi 

ifteen royal princes and such immense treasures are now found buried 
The fact that Pausanias speaks of ‘‘the same tomb” as containing the 
two infants shows that he understood the others to hold single persons. 


Now Atreus, Agamemnon, and possibly Electra, are the only persons in 
his list who could possibly have been buried in su 





the twin infants, their very mention shows how utterly the local tradi- 
tons ha xloned the whole story of Cassandra as it is told by both 
ae hvylus. It is plain, therefore, thet Pausanias heard at 
Mvycene very much such a story as we should expect, about « tombs 
which no on l seen for centuries, Dr din s vv 
had already been destroyed six hundred years i s 
of men who were supp 1 to have lived at least twelve hundred years 
before his time. To:nbs, as well as other relics of heroes and det :, 
were as Common in Greece as those of saints are in modern E 


Pausanias | iself saw at Argos the tomb of Lit f Ar 
finding t!} } | } f «) q7) ’ 4 ‘ / 

, . ‘ 

\ p . 

\ H i ? ‘ ted Ve! . \ ; 

{f Theseus, wl was f 1 in Sevros W \ 


the necklae 


of the wedding presents of Harmonia, wife of ( 


of Demosthenes were 


having been one 
and daughter of Ares and Aphrodite. Such was the v: 
dition attached to tombs and relics. Inthe case of the tombs of 
the truth 


fiction. But the fiction is none the more authent for having erre 


strange to sav, has turned out 


4}\3 . , 
once in Libis airection, 


¢ What seems to fof the A mnonian } 


he the strongest proo 


thesis” (as Mr. Gladstone terms it) is the supposed « 

some of the persons buried in these tombs wer l 1. W! 
evidence is sifted, the proof of murder will be found ly 
statement that one, at least (perhaps all three), of ! ] 
Tomb was buried ‘tin strange and indecent fashion,” a man 


ix feet tall being squeezed into a space only five feet and a ha 


Che insult to the illustrious dead seems to be admitted all? 


let us examine this flagrant outrage. The tomb was hewn f: 


rock, 21 ft. 6 in. long, and 11 ft. 6 in. bread. This amy s 
lined on all sides by a stone wall 5 ft. high and 2 ft. broad, and 
wus built **a slanting wall of schist plates ined Ww " ae 

more than the s W i \ 


J 


projecting at the bottom a foot 
the breadth of the tomb by three feet on each side, 1 


breadth of 114 ft. to 5} ft. (p. 294). Now, eve thes \ 
which was found squeezed into this space to have ot | 1 Agam 

and admit that he was murdered, are we to | \ hat Clytemt 
would have had these two stone walls, about 66 a 

tomb merely for the purpose of adding a last 1 tt royal hus! 

by squeezing his head between his shoulders ? Could not all t! 

of that **human slaughter-house * devise some s 

anend ? If, on the other hand, the murdered king was buried in a t b 
in which these walls were already built, all | f of | 

gone. We would suggest that a simple solution t mystery may 1 
found if we suppose that this wall was built, not to insult: th 

because the bodies were to be buried in a half-sitting posture, wi 

backs or their heads and shoulders resting ag ~ rw \\ 
know very little about the position in v ht bodi 





t 1 | s; and what we do know does 1 y W what v i 
Ilo b tlie burials of tl ve.f In t | 1 'T 

f 4 bodies (of Women, as Sel int . 164 

laden v \ ss,’ one of which had 1 1 its | 1 S} ii i 
( vn ven f the « lection (p. 185 il i \ wore & is 
eent golden diad p. 18s). Is it not at sty n the 1 f 
| \ vt bodies thus crowned for | Ll would be placed in a 


partly erect posture ? As this tomb had its walls ertificially narrowed 


to assume the same insulting motives here 





ike t ther, we are bound g i 

so nd as all mbs are thus narrowed (two, however, hav- 
ing perpendicu slanting walls), we sh t carefully consider 
it th set how far this outrage theory will 1 us. It is now a re- 
markable coincidence that thirteen of the fifteen bodies in these tombs 


were buried with their feet fo the west; and it may have bee 


ma na re; 
head 


ison for 
made to turn his face tc- 


romance and hope, where were the “ Happy 


ing tl 


elevat 4 
wards the 


West, that region of 
* which Hesiod makes the home appointed 


after death for the “* divine 





race of heroes who are called demigods,” t! very race whose tombs 
have now been opened, ‘* These live, with minds free from cares, in the 
Islands of t by the deep-eddying Ocean; happy heroes ! for whom 
the fruitful « hrice in the year bears in rich abundance its delicious 
f S if rksand Days,’ 158-172 If this theory is tenable, it 
explains t ‘outraged ” condition of the single body which is preserved, 
wW HY sumption of 1 except that which the downward 


es would natura! 


in’ nt t isand Vv s Sucha pressure would s jueeze the bead 
\ s we hat ipposed between the shoulders precisely as 

irs, and would also cause the mask which covered its 

f d down over the eyes like the one now found (p. 323), 
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a i 
a res “wy ae 
“- George McKnight (Sterling, N. Y.) Ther 


sn any « ity publisher, a book so rich in the 1g 
The mott 


ws derstood to be a young physician. 
how him as a reader of the best authors, but 
, y hisown. In his series of sonnets he | 


hardest problems of the age, and always ¥ 


> that win our love ; while his bold touches oft 


of thought, though with a perpetual tend 
; hopeful view. And sometimes, though 1 
imaginative touches, as in the following s 
=. studv : 
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/ f ISG7 \\ 1 tl nits of n J 
\ \ ' etary f t} Commis mn, i! ‘ 
! f ti verv al 1 ( Ipatlon of s far-f ead \ iev, of 
himed f e reservation, the origin of the « wi a 
| ! fits trou SIN securing posse on Po the wel li 
! | nl gat length complete, and the fait rua n 1 
{ Mr. Galen Clark, in charge. The Commission now | 
t tl l s of a cor tent en hneer—on i t} 
cout of parks—for the purpose of having a careful survey and plot 
le of the \ vy, with reference to its being gradually i 1 ac- 
‘ ling to some definite plan. On this plot roads and trails which might 


he necessary in the future would be laid down, and reservations mace for 


hotels, stores, and other houses where they would least interfere with the 
landseape and beauty of the Valley.” They also propose that the private 
rights in the trails, upon which heavy tolls are now charged, should } 

hought up; and every visitor to the Valley will agree that this is de- 


As the Commi ners intimate that the task, which they have well ful- 
limit of their ability, has been a somewhat thankless one, they 


But is we note 


iv not favor a proposition for the inerease of their charge. 


that the ** Mariposa Big-Tree Grove ” has been managed without anxiety, 


we are bound to suggest the establishment of two other small reservations 


of asimilar kind, These are : 1, ofa square mile or two of Sequora gig 


or Dig-Tree forest, in the King’s River district, where these gigantic and 
unique trees, instead of oecurring in detached and very limited 

td much outnumbered by other trees, are said to con- 
\ patch of this forest ought to be sacredly pre- 


Considering their situation, and the great and ever-increasing de- 


mixed with a 
titute whole forests, 


rvi | Le 
mand for lumber, it is probable that these forests will soon be attacked, 
and in time share the fate of their kin the Redwood. 2. 
lwood, Sequora sempervirens, could have 


Not many years 
ago a similar reservation of Re« 

n secured, almost*in the neighborhood of San Francisco, without ex- 
Now, all the 


forests of this noble tree—second only to the Big Tree of the Sierra Nevada 


pense or conflict with any private interest. most available 


in hugeness, and superior in beauty—have been appropriated, and the pro- 
cess of demolition is fearfully rapid. It would be useless, and indeed 
nseless, to complain of this. The lumber is most valuable and is much 
needed, Still, by going farther north, to the interior of Mendocino Co., or 
even to Humboldt Co., large tracts of unappropriated and magnificent 
Redwood forest may be found, a square mile of which could well be spared 
for the purpose now, and would be an inestimable bequest to posterity. 
Will the Big-Tree Commissioners, or the State of Californi 


matter in hand ? 


l, take this 
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ELEVENTH EXHIBITION OF THE AMERICAN WATER-COLOR 
SOCIETY, 
I. 
\ LREADY this young and enthusiastic society, in the dozen years of its 
+* existence, has conquered a place of note in American, and we may say 
ed the 
n of certain intelligent explorers among the French and English 


in international, esteem; for its members and their works have for 


attenit 
and Italian connoisseurs, and commanded that sort of curiosity which in 


matters of civilization is victory. When an expert out of the earliest 


water-painting school in Europe declares, without a thought of flattery, 


that our Society is more advanced than his native Societvy—as a London 
nthe opentie nicht—it is at least a sien 


~ i 


that thetim 


xpert readily did 


i Number 659 


, , dons ; 
when we cz vite comparative a s. The fact i 
study which has been the habit of this generation of our artists 
na liga and ru} i ‘ £3 ! t } no 
1 res which vw cr : vir churches, 
H I 
1 historical } which our ¢ ! n fours $ 
I ne to command, and onr more elaborate cas l-pi tures, ar 
very lacking in Americanism, in solidity and vigor, Bat in the 


rtunity offered by water-color painting we already display 
gracefully the American quickness of taking a hint ; and our ari- 


long been acutely conscious of all that was best in the 


now i yrefl ct directly the 


practice of the various foreign schools, ar 


] $ ¢ 


‘eof the best teaching with a sincerity which the absence of any clan- 
nish parte pres has but helped enormously. 

It is true that our water-color painters are so few in num) ‘ 
many contributions of a low standard in order to 
»in styl] » between the handful of 


s who exhibit alongside is 


are obliged to admit 
ke out an exhibition; but the differen 
niin 


nuine students and the conventional worker 


great that the practised eye can treat the impertinences of the latter 


thmost as if they were invisible, and the succs of the real artists at 
frequent enough to give a prevailing tone that quite dominat w exhi- 


Perhaps no contributions have had quite so much ¢e/ad this year asthe 


absence of certain contributions. The always-unexpected Mr. Homer, so 
certain todo something that nobody could have anticipated and that no 
erior artist could do, this season does nothing. He produced last 
powerful effects of the blotchy order, some al 


color, that excited 


vear soi upt eulogiums 
of irreconcilable 


We believe that none of those who 


ipanese fan-painting, some cries 


the liveliest attention of the public. 
of these striking works expr ssed 


so readily celebrated the originality 


their gratitude by acquisition, and the leader of the invading school has 
withdrawn into his tent to ponder on the bad faith of the champions of 


bric-A-brac. Certain foreign contributors, howeve have planted the 


tandards and the disturbed colors of the orientalists, and the Exhibition 
does not quite lack the peculiar and stimulating accent which it was the 
wont of Mr. Homer to confer on the yearly display. 


We observed among the saving works of the Academy’s collection the 


Vats at 


ford, ‘The Salt 


» 


pure and healthy landseapes of R. Swain Giff 
Dartmouth ” (258), by this artist, are painted with a direct, transparent, 
temperate vigor that is the merit and the justification of water-color. 
The atmosphere, apparently represented by one uncovered sweep of the 
The 


Aquarelle here seems to re- 


brush, is exquisitely fluid and breathable. sense of uncontaminated 
open-air nature wraps the whole picture. 
semble the photograph in its contempt of half-measures, its direct fidelity 
to what is in the field of vision, and its just poise of values. The color is 
of wholesome sweetness, and the composition, in which the tent-like sheds 
of the salt-works make a pyramidal series over a low sea-side plain, has a 
quaint charm. <A similar easy sincerity distinguishes the little idyLic bit, 
** Early June Day on the Coast ” (442) ; here is simply a squarish bowlder 
under a bush; but the sun which is warming it is the real June sun 
struggling with coolness, and the winnowing air is potable. Art thus 
understood is like those systems of philosophy in which matter does not 
exist in its own solidity, but in our sensations, For the painter, such a 
rock, such a tree, and such a cloud-sprent sky are not evident by thei: 
substance, but by their privilege of expressing the diaphanous fluidity of 
light and ether. A falser theory of art would have cleared away the air 
and arrived at their hardness. Mr. Gifford also sends a composition, a 
Venice scene (17), in which the intention to give pleasure is more evident, 
more deliberate. In this vibration of fluttering painted sails, end bubble- 
like cathedral domes, and soaring campaniles, and bronze lion-wings, all 
melting in the warm gold of a Venetian afternoon, his painting shows the 
deliberate voluptuousness of a true Venice collegian. ‘The picture seems 
to want to suggest all it can, and to tell of the colors of Veronese and 
Robusti that are behind the walls of the Ducal Palace. There is a sense 
of apparatus ; but the ambitious dash towards a more complicated satis- 
faction of the color-sense is well taken ; the painter’s strength does not 
fail him, nor trip itself up, in the more pompous work. In the elabo- 
rate ** Venice,” as in the dewy Yankee landscapes, there is perfect  self- 
possession and singleness. In all his pictures of this year the artist seems 
to lay, if we may so express it, the thin peeling of painted air which de- 
fines what we see of an object in its purity upon the paper, without any 
linings, thickenings, or patches. 

Mr. Richards, astonishing as his trained hand ever is, can hardly be 
said to show at his best in the large colored boards he has latterly been 
an instance f 


wvering. The Conanicut coast-view (363) will serve 
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